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BRONZES RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE BUCKINGHAM 
COLLECTION 


\ TITH- 
in the 
last 
few months 
four import- 
ant bronzes of 
the Chou Dy- 
nasty (1122 
255 B.c.) have 
been added to 
the Lucy 
Maud Buck- 
ingham_ Col- 
lection. They 
are all cere 
monial ves 
sels, two of 
well-known 
types, and 
two of un- 
usual form. 
Three bear 
inscriptions 
which have 
not yet been 
deciphered. 
know 
very little 
about Chinese 
ceremonial 


bronzes and their uses, as most of the 
Chinese works on the subject were written 


during the Sung Dy- 
nasty (960 1279 A.D.) 
a thousand years or 
more after such 
bronzes as we have 
acquired had disap- 
peared from use. The 
names we give them 
are those of the Sung 
Dynasty, which quite 
probably were not 
the original names. 
They were all con- 
tainers. Some may 
have been used for 
liquids and others for 
solids. It is quite 


Fic. 1. 


Fic. 2. 


A BRONZE yu OF THE CHOU DYNASTY. 


BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


INSIDE OF COVER OF yu. 
COLLECTION 


BUCKINGHAM 


probable that 
the yu (Fig. 1) 
held a liquid, 
because it has 
a lid, and we 
are in the 
habit of call- 
ing the yu a 
ceremonial 
wine jar. 
Our yu is 
12% inches 
(25.5 cms.) 
high to the 
top of the 
handle on the 
lid, and its 
greatest diam- 
eter, between 
the snouts of 
the animals 
which termi 
nate the 
curved handle, 
is 97% inches 
(25.1 cms.) 
The jar is 
elliptical in 
section. Its 
neck is almost 


as high as the sides of the cover concealed 
by them, and the lid fits very snugly. In the 


bottom of the yu and 
in the roof of the lid 
are incised characters 
which seem to have 
been cast in the bronze 
(Figs. 2 and 4). 

The material is a 
coppery colored 
bronze covered with 
a white metal coating, 
probably the familiar 
alloy of mercury and 
tin. A rather heavy 
incrustation covers a 
large part of the sur- 
face, and in one place 
has penetrated the 
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side. Its color varies 
from a brilliant red- 
dish brown to verdi- 
gris. 

The decoration con- 
sists of a band around 
the jar just below the 
lid, and asimilar band 
around the top of the 
cover. The forms 
composing the band 
are of zodmorphic 
origin, but of little in- 
terest in themselves, 
although they are sur- 
rounded by incised 
lines which were cut 
by a sure and steady 
hand. Wherever the 
space permits these 
outlines develop into 
the square cloud 
forms. In the middle 
of the band on each 
side is an animal’s 
head similar to those 
on the handles, 
though not so care- 


fully modeled. What 


animals are repre- 
sented would be idle 5, ; 
to guess. On account = cHoy 


of the large spreading 


ears they might be deer, or they may have 
developed from some composite animal 
Animal heads frequently appear on 


idea. 
the sacrificial vessels, as in 
others of the group now under 
discussion, but it is doubtful 
if they have any special sig- 
nificance, any more than did 
the lion’s heads of Greek and 
Roman times and the griffins 
of the Renaissance. The bail- 
like handle to which the heads 
are attached has a simple but 
beautiful incised decoration of 
straight lines intersecting to 


A 
DYNASTY. 


BRONZE 


FiG. 4. INSCRIPTION IN 
BOTTOM OF yu 


SACRIFICIAL VESSEL 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


form diamonds. The 
knob on the lid is 
divided into four sec- 
tions each decorated 
with small bosses and 
a lined ground. At 
each end of the lid 
is a sort of projecting 


ear which does not 
seem to have any 
function except an 
zsthetic one, but 


which certainly adds 
a very definite accent 
to the profile of the 
yu. 

The jar is a familiar 
type, and much more 
ornate examples are 
known, but its pro- 
portions are unusu- 
ally happy, and there 
is a springiness to 
its curving sides 
which makes it d s- 
tinctly an object of 
beauty. 

It is interesting to 
note that by a very 
simple device the 
handle is so attached 
to the body that it 
will swing in either 


OF THE 


direction sufficiently to allow the cover to 
be easily removed, but will not fall below 
that point. 


The largest bronze is a tall 
tripod cup (Fig. 3) of very 
unusual design. The only sim- 
ilar one known to us is in the 
collection of the late Baron 
Sumitomo, in Kobe,' but its 
proportions are squat and 
heavy and it lacks the virility 
of the Buckingham cup. It 
will be more fully described in 


the Decerber BULLETIN. 
'1Catalog of the Sumitomo Collection 
II, pl. 87 (privately printed). 
(To be continued) 
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SETTING FOR “THE TOWER OF NESLE” 


“THE TOWER OF NESLE” 
OPENS GOODMAN THEATRE 


UMAS,” wrote Bernard Shaw, 

D “was what Gounod called Mozart, 

a summit in art... . Nobody 
ever could, or did, or will improve on 
Dumas’ plays. . . . You get nothing above 
Dumas on his own mountain: he is the 
summit, and if you attempt to pass him 
you come down on the other side instead 
of getting higher.” 

Shaw was writing of Dumas, the elder, 
whose “The Tower of Nesle” opened the 
third repertory season at the Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre, Octo- 
ber 17th. It is a stirring romantic melo- 
drama, with the swiftly moving action and 
suspense that are characteristic of the 
Dumas plots, whether they be novels or 
plays. An unusual interest attaches to the 
present production, as this is the first time 
that a play by Dumas has been presented 
in America he himself wrote it. Drama- 
tizations have been made from his novels 
—one need only remember “The Three 
Musketeers,” and “The Count of Monte 
Cristo” in which James O'Neill, father of 
Eugene O'Neill the playwright, starred for 
so many years. His plays too have been 
produced, but always in a garbled version 
“improved’’ and “adapted” sometimes 
beyond recognition. Thomas Wood Stevens 
has gone back to original sources in staging 
“The Tower of Nesle” and has left it the 
full-blooded story of adventure and intrigue 
which Dumas intended it to be. 

The play is exceptionally well cast. 
William H. Belmont, an addition to the 


Goodman Theatre forces, plays Captain 
Buridan, the soldier of fortune whose early 
intrigue with Marguerite of Burgundy 
(Ellen Root) forms the basic motive of the 
plot. Whitford Kane, now permanently 
associated with the company, plays the in- 
comparable Landry, and Neal Caldwell is 
Gaultier d’Aulnay, the favorite of Marguer- 
ite. Others in the large cast are Russell 
Spindler, Arvid Crandall, Roman Bob- 
nen; Art Smith and Dennis Martin. The 
settings, by Leslie Marzolf, and the pe- 
riod costumes by Elizabeth Parsons, aid 
in reconstructing the mood of the cloak- 
and-sword drama, when climax followed 
climax and when the success of the play 
demanded an excited audience from first 
curtain to last. 

“The Tower of Nesle” inaugurates a 
change in the schedule of performances. This 
season the Repertory Company plays every 
night except Sunday, instead of half weeks 
as heretofore. It has been the intention of 
the Goodman Theatre to go into full weeks 
as soon as the change was warranted; and 
the results of last season have proved this 
policy to be fully justified. Matinees are 
given regularly on Fridays at 2:30 P. M. 

Prices for the Repertory performances 
are the same as for last year. The members 
of the Art Institute have been sent Mem- 
bers’ Tickets of eight coupons which 
entitle them to eight seats at a half-price 
of seventy-five cents. When these coupons 
are used up members may still purchase as 
many tickets as they chose at a discount of 
fifty cents, that is at one dollar a ticket. 
The price of tickets to the general public 
will be one dollar and a half. 

When the Children’s Theatre opens its 
season of Saturday matinees, November 
12th, and the Studio (members of the 
Drama Department) begins its Thursday 
four o’clock matinees of poetic drama, the 
Theatre will be on a schedule of nine per- 
formances weekly. 

Prices for the children’s matinees are as 
follows: Regular admission is fifty cents 
to members of the Art Institute and 
seventy-five cents to the general public 
for the main floor, with seats in the bal- 
cony at twenty-five. 
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“MUSIC” BY THOMAS EAKINS 


N 1893, responding to a request for in- 

formation about himself, Thomas Eakins 

wrote: “I was born July 25, 1844. My 
father’s father was from the north of Ireland 
of the Scotch Irish. On my mother’s side 
my blood is English and Hollandish. I 
was a pupil of Géréme (also of Bonnat and 
of Dumont, sculptor). I have taught in 
life classes and lectured on anatomy con- 
tinuously from 1873. I have painted many 
pictures and done a little sculpture. For 
the public I believe my life is all in my 
work.” Thus in a few sentences, character- 
istic on their modesty, was summed up 
one of the most steadfast and useful careers 
in the history of American art. 

Thomas Eakins belonged, by virtue of 
his time and training, to that group of 
American artists deriving from the Hudson 
River School who were able to broaden 
and correct its narrow literalism through 
foreign study. Returning from a fervid 
year in Spain, the young painter set himself 
to study anatomy, employing casts, photo- 
graphs and even going into the dissecting 
room in a search for fundamental reality. 
Soon he became associated with the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
where he taught for many years, an inspir- 
ing force in the lives of a number of our 
young painters. In his classes, as well as 
in his own painting, his zeal for structural 
knowledge remained undimned. He taught 
his students to reach beneath the surface 
of things, to find the essential physical 
equivalent, the bone, the muscle. Motion 
for him was an anatomical experience; 
expression, even composition, were but 
arrangements of bodily form. 

In following such a rigorous scientific 
urge, Eakins naturally ignored the most 
important art movement of his day, Lumin- 
ism. In an early masterpiece, “The Chess 
Players,” now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
he had shown his indebtedness to Meissonier 
and acknowledged as his masters the little 
Dutchmen. That Manet and Monet were 
at this very moment making their sensitive 
experiments with light mattered not at all 
to him. Nor did he choose to follow the 


Impressionists out of the studio into the 
brilliant hues of the open air. His colors 
by comparison seem sombre, even a little 
bleak. His single preoccupation, as his in- 
terest in sculpture also shows, was in con- 
struction, and construction was everything. 

In the note on his own life he had written, 
“JT have painted many pictures.” These 
were mostly portraits, with here and there 
an ambitious anecdote such as his admir- 
ably arranged “Gros Clinic.” As his art 
advanced he grew to rely less and less on 
well painted accessories, substituting an 
impersonality of treatment which revealed 
the character of his subjects with complete- 
ness. 

“Music,” a work of these more mature 
years, signed and dated, 1904, has recently 
been purchased by the Friends of American 
Art and given to the Art Institute. 

In painting the violinist and pianist in 
**Music,” the artist was again solving with 
entire success difficult problems of posture 
and character. Here in an opposition be- 
tween the diagonals of violin and bow we 
have one of those meetings of lines of force 
with which he gave movement to his 
subjects. Here are the well studied 
anatomical details, the splayed left hand 
of the performer, the attentive ear of the 
accompanist. But beyond the exact 
knowledge and fine portraiture is a quality 
almost always to be felt in Eakins, his 
power to unite all these elements into a 
single, even poetic whole. From the treat- 
ment of the luminous wood in the violin 
to the deftly sketched in bit of Whistler’s 
famous portrait of “ Sarasate”’ in the upper 
right, ‘‘Music” is a moment, a scene illus- 
trational in the best sense of the word, and 
perhaps nowhere else in his fine gallery of 
musicians has he reached again so complete 
a blending of structure with feeling. 

The city of Philadelphia played an im- 
portant réle in whatever the artist did and 
in a consideration of his portaits one is 
struck by the fact that Eakins consciously 
or unconsciously has depicted an epoch in 
American life. While Sargent was paint- 
ing our querulous expatriates and Zorn 
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our wealthy New Yorkers, he was putting 
on canvas, with extraordinary vitality, 
the ladies and gentlemen of the S. Weir 
Mitchell period. Never a society painter, 
his work does not suffer from too much 
snap or fluency. When one notes the ret- 
icence of his coloring, the hard truthful- 
ness of his drawing, one can sympathize a 
little with his sitters’ uneasiness, and 
understand why during his lifetime his 
painting was under-rated. Indeed, it was 
not until after the Memorial Exhibitions 
at the Metropolitan Museum and at the 
Pennsylvania Academy in 1917, where the 
present picture was shown, that his right- 
ful place in the American progress was 
granted. Now that a little time has 
separated him from his exact contempora- 
ries, his importance tends to increase. He 
is perhaps our only American painter de- 
serving the term, “Classic.” D.C. R. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
A series of informal talks on “Four 
Centur.es of Engraving” will be given 
the third Thursday of each month begin- 
ning November 17th at 11 o'clock in the 
Print Rooms of the Art Institute. The 


Curator of the Print Department will 
conduct. 


In a forthcoming BULLETIN a detailed 
account of a most important addition to 
the print collection will be published. This 
addition consists of nearly one hundred 
satirical lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec 
(1864-1901). They are the gift of Charles 
F. Glore and are one of the most valuable 
collections of recent years. 


Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson is again 
conducting lecture classes and demonstra- 
tions for the children of the public schools 
of Chicago, as provided under the James 
Nelson Raymond Public School Children’s 
Lecture Fund. Mr. Watson speaks at 2:45 
on Saturdays to a selected group of children 
from the grade schools, and at 4:00 on 
Mondays to selected students from the high 
schools. His lectures in the assemblies of 
the schools and for Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations are also provided by this fund, as 


are his Saturday lectures for children of 
members here. 


WALTER SARGENT  (1868~1927) 


ORD has been received of the 
death of Mr. Walter Sargent, 
Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Art, the University of 
Chicago, at his summer home in North 
Scituate, Massachusetts, on September 19, 
1927. In losing Mr. Sargent the city of 
Chicago has lost a man who has been 
intimately connected with many of its 
important art enterprises. Until recently 
he taught two well known courses in the 
winter schedule of the School of the Art 
Institute, one in the Psychology of Color, 
another in the Psychology of Design, and 
he has always conducted a number of 
gallery tours. Mr. Sargent’s chief interest 
was in color, wherein he experimented bril- 
liantly, and both his book on the subject 
and his own paintings show a sensitive and 
remarkable insight. Perhaps his most 
important work, and a work which he did 
not live to see completed, was the building 
up of the Department of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. So faithfully did he plan 
that in a few years the department has 
increased in numbers and enthusiasm, and 
promises to become one of the outstanding 
schools of its sort in the country. It is 
difficult for the Art Institute to express its 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Sargent. He, on 
the contrary, has put his profound en- 
thusiasm for the Institute into a sonnet of 
his own writing: 
“A shrine thou art, close to the busy street, 
Where dwell those dreams that beauty weaves 
No phantom visions fading from our ken 
Are here, but dreams wrought out till in them 
meet 
Enduring substance and the spirit fleet. 
Joys of high passing moments they retain. _ 
Here from all times, from every land’s domain 
Live in abiding form the dreams complete. 
When from thy halls I seek the street once 
more 
I fear me lest the outer world seem lorn, 
But for a season all I see is drest 
In ancient orient pattern or the lure 
Of sparkling color from the newer west, 
Through thee my dulled perceptions are 
reborn.” 
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EXHIBITION OF OLD ENGLISH COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


porary print exhibition alcoves and 

two of the permanent ones will be 
given over to cases containing a very finely 
conditioned and representative collection 
of old color plate books lent by Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne. These are notable 
not only for their perfect state of preser- 
vation and condition of the plates but are 
in all cases the most desirable editions, 
handsomely bound with original covers 
retained therein. The exhibition is held 
under the auspices of the Print and Draw- 
ing Club. Color processes—plates that ap- 
peared other than as illustrations to books, 
i. e., stipples, mezzotints, Baxters, etc., as 
well as aquatints and lithographs, are also 
displayed about the walls of the rooms. 

When one realizes the difficulties of color 
printing and of coloring by hand and that 
necessarily these color books always 
appeared in limited and comparatively 
expensive editions, their rarity is appre- 
ciated and we need not be reminded of the 
shrinkage of the small edition by wear and 
tear, the ravages of time and the mutila- 
tion for purposes of framing or extra 
illustration. Good copies such as these 
which Mrs. Thorne has so scrupulously 
gathered together, are to be duly valued 
and admired. 

Mezzotint, stipple or aquatint plates 
when printed in color are uniform in tone, 
but line engravings do not print satisfac- 
torily in color. At the end of the sixteenth 
century line engraving supplanted the 
woodcut for illustration and was fre- 
quently colored by hand. Drawings came 
to be tinted by hand also, and from 
this to color aquatint—a process much 
used to reproduce drawings—was an easy 
step. Etching with aquatint ground be- 
came very popular in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century and Rowlandson’s 
“Microcosm of London” is a noteworthy 
example. Pugin collaborated with him in 
this work. Mrs. Thorne’s three volumes 
have plates uniformly fine and in addition 
Rowlandson is represented by the three 
Dr. Syntax “Tours,” “The Vicar of Wake- 


NOR the month of November the tem- 


field” and the “Dances.” The work of his 
imitators who took advantage of the pop- 
ularity of Dr. Syntax and hurriedly fol- 
lowed it by similar work, is likewise shown. 

During the last few years of Rowland- 
son’s career his rivals, Henry Alken and 
George Cruikshank, made strong bids for 
popularity through their own color books. 
The former was born in 1784 and was 
probably influenced toward sporting sub- 
jects by an uncle, Samuel Alken, an 
engraver of these subjects. His “ National 
Sports of Great Britain,” Nimrod’s (C. J. 
Apperley) “Life of a Sportsman,” and 
“Life of John Mytton”’ as well as Surtee’s 
“Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities” and 
other of his productions in like vein illus- 
trate his apt accomplishments. The last 
named book is perhaps the most expensive 
of all these sporting books. Robert 
Cruikshank, the brother of George, must 
be noted because of his important work 
for the “English Spy,” published in 1825, 
which has been described as a chronique 
scandaleuse of the time. He collaborated 
with George Cruikshank in Pierce Egan’s 
famous “Life in London” and in the 
“Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry 
and Logic.” 

George Cruikshank, born in 1792, was 
not as good a draughtsman as his brother, 
but his work is perhaps more spontaneous 
and he made his bid to popular interest 
through detail and through crowded epi- 
sodes and incidents. In the cases are his 
“Life of Napoleon,” “Life of an Actor,” 
and others. 

John Leech, born in 1817, was one of the 
earliest contributors to “Punch,” but he 
is justly famous for his color illustrations 
to the sporting books. His “Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” ‘Handley Cross,” and 
other drawings for Surtee’s novels are 
zealous depictions of sporting squiredom 
in England. His famous work for Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol” is admirable. 

Harold K. Brown or “ Phiz,”’ the name 
he took in his association with Dickens 
(‘Boz’), was of a school more sympa- 
thetic in its delineation than the coarse 
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caricature toward which Rowlandson and 
his like leaned. Cruikshank later succumbed 
to the more gentle art of Leech and 
Thackeray. 

About 1820, books of travel, scenery and 
the reproduction of noted buildings illus- 
trated with aquatints and later with 
lithographs began to appear. J. Bluck, T. 
Sutherland, D. Havell and many others 
applied themselves to reproducing both 
their own drawings and more of others. 
Pyne’s “Royal Residences” was done by 
Sutherland, and Statler aquatinted West- 
all’s drawings for the “History of the 
University of Cambridge” and also those 
for the “History of Oxford.” Ackermann 
published one book after another with 
colored scenes. His first “ Picturesque 
Tour of the Rhine” was quickly followed 
by those of the Seine and that of Boydell’s 
“Thames”; there were views of the colleges 
of Winchester, Eton, and Westminster. 
G. Hunt, R. G. Reeves, C. Bentley, J. 
Bailey and J. Fielding’s names appear as 
the engravers in aquatint on many of these. 

It remains to mention merely the Kate 
Greenaway Almanacks (1884-1893); a 
book of original drawings by Walter Crane 
for Henry Gilbert’s “King Arthur's 
Knights”; twenty most exquisite small 
volumes with minutely wrought foredge 
painting, together with the examples of 
modern bindings, and it can be seen how 
adequately the precious side of the nine- 
teenth century book-art has been pursued 


by the generous lender. 
W. McC. McK. 


THE FORTIETH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


HE Fortieth Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture 
opened in the East Galleries on 
October 27, and will remain until December 
18. Many prominent contemporary Ameri- 
cans are represented with new and impor- 
tant works. Wayman Adams and Clifford 
Addams and Louis Ritman contribute vital 
portraits. Karl Anderson has painted a 


picture of unusual interest in the portrait 


DR. W. J. AND DR. G. H. MAYO. PORTRAIT BY 
LOUIS BETTS 


of his three brothers, Earl, Sherwood and 
Irwin. Another interesting subject is the 
“Portrait of Dr. W. J. and Dr.C. H. Mayo” 
by Louis Betts. 

The Art Institute is well represented by 
a significant list of former instructors and 
pupils. Randall Davey, Leon Kroll and 
Walter Ufer all taught here; Karl Anderson, 
Roy Brown, Will Howe Foote, and Fred- 
erick Carl Frieseke are among those who 
studied at the School. A group of artists 
which show the use of modernistic tend- 
encies includes Arthur B. Carles, James 
Chapin and Randall Davey. The negro 
painter, Henry O. Tanner, has done another 
of his characteristically truthful canvases. 

Among the sculptors are John Storrs and 
A. Stirling Calder, the former an American 
resident in Paris. Material in sculpture 
during the last few years has assumed a 
new importance and Heinz Warneke is 
exhibiting a strange group of pieces, wrought 
from remarkable mediums. G. W. Deru- 
jinsky carves interestingly in wood. The 
archaistic wing of American sculpture is 
represented by C. P. Jennewein and Paul 
Manship. 

The members of the painting jury were 
Karl Anderson, Adolphe Borie, Edward B. 
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Butler, Rudolph F. Ingerle, Rockwell Kent, 
H. Dudley Murphy and H. Amiard 
Oberteuffer. The jury for sculpture was 
composed of Alfonso Iannelli, Arthur Lee, 
Paul Manship, Emory P. Seidel, and Emil 
R. Zettler. Further notes on the exhibition 
and announcement of prizes will be made 
in the December BuLLeTIN. 


NOTES 
In the September BuLLETIN a Persian 
rug was illustrated on page 76 as the gift 


of Nahigian Brothers. It is instead the 
gift of Mr. Sarkis H. Nahigian. 


The following subjects are offered in the 
series of lectures given by the DEPARTMENT 
or Museum INstruction: 


Mondays at 11:00: Seeing the Worth-while in 
Europe 

Mondays at 7:00: The Art Institute Collections 

Tuesdays at 10:00: Sketch class for non-profes- 
sionals 

Tuesdays at 11:00: The current exhibits 

Wednesdays at 11:00: A lecture demonstration 
of an art process 

Wednesdays at 2:30: Art 

__ approach to art 

rhursdays at 10:00: Color 

Thursdays at 3:00: Comparison of the fine arts 

rhursdays at 7:00: Current exhibits 

Fridays at 11:00: The History of Ornament 

Saturdays at 9:20: Illustrated talks for the 
children 

Sundays at 3:00: Illustrated talks for the children 


appreciation, an 


These will continue through December. 

THe Open- 
ING autumn 
exhibition of 
Japanese 
prints in the 
Buckingham 
Collection 
will be drawn 
from the port- 
folios of the 
so-called 
“ Primitives, 
the works of 
the first ar- 
tists to make 
use of wood-blocks to reproduce their 
painted designs. The Buckingham Col- 
lection is particularly strong in this chap- 


YOSHITSUNE VISITING JORURI, BY HISHIKAWA MORONOBU 


ter in the history of Ukiyo-ye; in fact 
many of the prints shown in the Galleries 
17 and 18 from November Ist on into 
December are unique, all other copies 
having disappeared through the years 
following the late 17th century, the time 
from which many of these prints date. 

The example reproduced is by Hishikawa 
Moronobu, the so-called father of pictorial 
wood-block printing in Japan. Most of his 
work dates from 1660 to 1695. As in the 
case here, all of his prints were printed in 
black and white only, the added color which 
sometimes appears was applied by hand. 
This picture represents the hero Yoshitsune, 
after his serenade, now seated outside the 
bamboo curtain behind which the Lady 
Joruri waits, attended by her maids. This 
example, with others in the exhibition, 
depicts an incident from a famous play; 
some illustrate historic incidents. The two 
great artists, Torii Kiyonobu and Torii 
Kiyomasu, are represented by portraits of 
actors and famous beauties of the day and 
one extremely rare and important group 
consists of three vigorous designs of birds 
by Torii Kiyomasu. H.G. 

During the month of November THE 
Cuttpren’s Museum is exhibiting some 
interesting pieces from its permanent col- 
lection. Miss Mackenzie’s talks for the 
children have been resumed on Saturdays 
at 9:20 and on Sundays at 3:00 o'clock. 
The Bible Stories 

Fold on the 

Church Walls of 

Italy 

12th and 
13th: Heroes of 
the Middle 

Ages 

19th and 
20th: Heroines 
of the Middle 

Ages 

26th and 
27th: The Deco- 
ratingof aGoth- 
ic Cathedral 

DECEMBER 
3rd and 4th: 


ood and 


NovemBeER 5th and 6th: 


Stone Carvers of Long Ago 

1oth and 11th: Ancient Palaces of France and 
Italy 

17th and 18th: The Christmas Story in Art 
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is NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER LECTURE PROGRAM OF 
i ; DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO MEMBERS OF 
= THE ART INSTITUTE 
rt x A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED 2:30 P. M. 
NoveMBER DeceMBER 
? 7—Pictures in the Home 5—Interiors of Italy 
; 14—Prints in the Home 12—Interiors of France 
21—Glass, Brass, China and Iron 
28—Interiors of Spain 
B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 tO 1:15 P. M., 3:45 tO 4:30 P.M 
NovEMBER NovemMBER—Continued 
1—Ryerson Loan Collection—Spanish and 22—Spanish Paintings (50) 
Italian Masters (30) 29—Contemporary Spanish Paintings 
8—Rvyerson Loan Collection—Dutch and DecemBer 
Flemish Masters (30) 6—Contemporary French Paintings 
ie 15—Ryerson Loan Collection—French Im- 13—Contemporary Religious Paintings 
pressionists (28) 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
20 FRIDAYS, 10:30 A M. tO 12:00 P. M. 
NoveMBER DeceMBER 
’ 4-—Skertching the Baby 2—The Head in Profle 
11—Trees 9—The Head, Front View 
18—Street Scenes 16—The Head in Color 
5 25—Snow Pictures 
D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 t9 1:15 P. M., 3:45 tO 4:30 P. M. 
NoveMBER 4, I1, 18, 25—__ DecEMBER 2, 9— 
Fortieth Annual Exhibition of American Fortieth Annual Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture Paintings and Sculpture 
16—Religious Paintings in the Permanent 
Collection 
E. THE ART OF TODAY—GREAT ART MUSEUMS 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 
NoveMBER DeceMBER 
4—The National Gallery (London) 2—Flower Painters 
11—The Tate Gallery (London) g— Marine Painters 
. 18—The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 16—Winter Painters 
York) 


25—The Art Institute of Chicago 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 tO 2:20 P. M. 


NovEMBER DecEMBER 
5—Drawing from Life 3—Whittling 
12—The Christmas Card 10— Modeling 
19—The World’s Ten Loveliest Buildings 17—The Christmas Story by Great Painters 


26—Twenty of the World’s Greatest Paintings 


Fe 


Ni 


BUI 

Oct 

No 

No 

De 

De 
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EXHIBITIONS 


October 27-—December 18—Fortieth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 

Sculpture. 

November 1-December 1—Japanese Prints by the Early Masters from the Clarence 

Buckingham Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. 

November 1-December 15—Old English Color Books. Lent by Mrs. James W. Thorne. 

Galleries 12, 13, 14. 

December 15-January 26—Toulouse-Lautrec Lithographs. Gift of Mr. Charles F. 

Glore. Galleries 12, 13, 14. 

December 27-January 31—Paintings (1) Ernest L. Blumenschein, (2) The Oliver Dennett 

Grover Memorial Exhibition, (3) Charles W. Hawthorne, (4) E. Martin Hennings, 

(5) Boris Anisfeld, (6) Sculpture by Alfeo Faggi. 

February 9-March 21—Thirty-Second Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 

Vicinity. 

TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P. M. 
NOVEMBER 

1 Lecture: “Hours in the National Gallery.” Stewart Dick, Official Lecturer at the 
National Gallery, London. 

8 Lecture: ““A New Approach to Art Education.” Stephen Haweis, Author and 
Honorary Collaborator to the Smithsonian Institution for the Smithsonian- 
Chrysler Expedition to East Africa. 

Course of three lectures given by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer: 

15 ‘The Significance of Music in Contrast to Sculpture and Painting.” 

22 ‘The Function of Poetry in Relation to the Other Ideal Arts.” 

29 “Beauty and the Culture of the Spirit.” 

DECEMBER 

6 Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. 

13. Lecture: “The Evolution of Design in Muhammadan Art.”” Dr. Arthur Upham 
Pope, Advisory Curator of Muhammadan Art, The Art Institute of Chicago. 

20 Christmas holiday. 

27. Christmas holiday. 

JANUARY 

3. Lecture: “What is Modern Art?” Illustrative material from the Birch-Bartlett 
Collection, The Art Institute of Chicago. Ralph M. Pearson, artist and author. 

10 Lecture: ‘The Art of the Skyscraper.”’ Henry Turner Bailey, Director The Cleve- 
land School of Art. 

17 Lecture: “Collecting for the Fogg Art Museum” Prof. Paul J. Sachs, Associate 
Director, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

24 Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. 
31 Lecture: “The Decoration of a Gothic Cathedral.” Miss Helen F. Mackenzie, 
Curator of the Children’s Museum, The Art Institute of Chicago. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
FuLLertTon 
Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Lectures on “‘Greek Sculpture”’ will be given by Lorado Taft on the following Sundays 
at 5:30 o’clock: November 6—13-20-27. Admission free. 
The Restaurant is open Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 


CO 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1927 


Change of Address. 


Members are requested to send prompt notification of any 


change in address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


Arthur Allen Abrams 
Miss Pauline Averill 
Arthur A. Baer 

Dr. Fred E. Ball 

Samuel W. Banning 

Mrs. Ida C. Barwig 

Mrs. James Baum 

Joseph Bednarik 

Mrs. A. N. Benn 

Mrs. William S. Bennet 
Charles Sebastian Bichele 
Mrs. Mabel Rogers Blakely 
Dr. Robert E. Blackwell 
Miss Betty H. Brewer 
Mrs. Frank P. Brock 

Mrs. Eugene E. Bruckner 
Miss Hazel Marie Bruski 
Herman L. Buehler 
Thomas E. Butler 

Arthur G. Cable 

Mrs. Clarence G. Carter 
Mrs. Edwin C. Chamberlin 
Mrs. Charles H. Chandler 
Mrs. Carl H. Christoph 
Miss Florence F. Clark 
Mrs. Thomas H. Ccchran 
Mrs. Ralph S. Coughenour 
Arthur Malcolm Cox, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert C. Crist 

Mrs. Edward L. Crugar 
Howard J. Cunningham 
O. F. Dalstrom 

Mary H. Dameier 

Mrs. Winfield S. Gay 
Mrs. Jean Delattre-Seguy 
Mrs. Homer T. Dick 

Mrs. Charles E. Dickinson 
Mrs. Edmund Butler Dikeman 
Mrs. Michael P. Duggan 
Mrs. Albert N. Eastman 
Henry Guth Emery 

Mrs. George Erickson 
Samuel A. Ettelson 

Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette 
Mrs. Alex Field 

A. J. Filkins 

Charles H. Fischer 

Mrs. Henry P. Fitzpatrick 
Mrs. Ignatius T. Fitzpatrick 
Louis Flader 

Allen L. Fox 

Miss Emily Allen Frake 
William Francis 

A. Richard Frank 

Mrs. Marvin Hughitt Frost 
Harleigh Gillette 

Mrs. Barney Gisnet 


Byron Z. Glaser 
Mrs. Samuel Dennis Goldberg 
Mrs. Paul Gores 
Sidney Smith Gorham 
Mrs. Marcella Burns Hahner 
Herman F. Hallmann 
John Dillon Hammer 
Mrs. Flora M. Hanson 
Philip Harrington 
Mrs. Abraham Harris 
Nicholas C. Henrich 
. LeRoy B. Herbst 
s. Bernhard Hinrichs 
. F. P. Hixon 
s. Philip S. Hodgkinson 
;. William S. Holabird, Jr. 
s. Richard R. Holden 
Thomas J. Houston 
Albert S. Howell 
Mrs. Edward D. Hubbard 
Mrs. O'Bannon L. Huffaker 
George A. Hughes 
Dr. Jacob F. Hultgen 
Ralph D. Huszagh 
Miss Ida Jaeger 
Frank Hatch Jones 
Mrs. Peter N. Kelder 
Mrs. John W. Kendrick 
James E. Kidwell 
Robert Kilbert 
Emil Kohn 
George C. Koltz, Sr. 
Mrs. Phillip H. Kreuscher 
Mrs. Kenesaw M. Landis 
Mrs. Erik Larson 
F. A. Lathrop 
Dr. James E. Lebensohn 
Mrs. August Longfield 
Mrs. Frank M. Luce 
Mrs. William H. Luecke 
Mrs. G. — Lydston 
J. J. Lyne 
Miss col H. MacDonald 
Mrs. Max Mahler 
Mrs. Albert C. Mann 
A. R. Marriott 
Mrs. A. B. Marx 
Mrs. Charles McClearn 
Mrs. John M. McClun 
Donald S. McWilliams 
Mrs. Philip P. Merrill 
Mrs. Darius Miller 
Mrs. Harry Morrison 
Mrs. T. B. Munroe 
Mrs. William J. Nye 
Mrs. Henry C. Olcott 
Mrs. R. M. Ostermann 


Fred N. Peet 

Miss Cora Peterson 
Stanley Nantus 

Richard Neiler 

Mrs. Longinus A. Neis 
Mrs. Jacob Newman 
Mrs. James L. Nichols 
Orlando Noble 

Mrs. W. E. Nunamaker 
Mrs. Margaret H. Peterson 
Mrs. Hattie S. Perryman 
Mrs. Henry Posner 
Jacob H. Press 

Mrs. Charles Butler Price 
Mrs. George E. Price 
Leonard Morton Prince 
Mrs. Philip L. Reed 
Mrs. Guy A. Richardson 
Arthur J. Roth 

Mrs. Harry B. Salmon 
Miss I. Louise Schert 
Dr. I. A. Schimek 

Mrs. Benjamin Schneewind 
Franz P. Schneider 
Frank N. Schroth 
Robert Schueler 

Jacob F. Shapiro 

Mrs. Charles E. Shearman 
Miss Marie M. Sheehan 
Mrs. W. H. Sills 

Mrs. William Smale 

Mrs. Charles H. Spencer 
Mrs. Samuel Springer 
Robert Staedter 

Arthur H. Steinhaus 
Mrs. Irving L. Stern 

Dr. Max L. Sterne 

Mrs. Leonard J. Stevens 
Mrs. Carrie H. Stratton 
Mrs. Ralph I. Terwilliger 
Charles J. Thresher 

Mrs. George W. Traver 
Mrs. Percy G. Ullman 
Mrs. Noah Van Cleef 
Mrs. Roberta W. Voorhees 
Henry F. Wardwell 
Maurice Webster 

Mrs. Augustus J. White 
Albert Whitman 

Mrs. Charles Wilborn 
Lloyd R. Wolfe 

Mrs. Allan Ira Wolff 
Mrs. J. W. Work 

Mrs. George W. Young 
Dr. Josephine E. Young 
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SATURDAY MATINEES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


IN 


“SIX CHERRY TARTS” 


At The 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


| 
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A THEATRE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


In response to an increasing demand for plays for young people, 
the Studio of the Department of Drama will open its third season 
early in November with a series of regular Saturday afternoon 
matinees. During the last two seasons the children of Chicago 
have found the Goodman Theatre and made it their own. No 
more eager and enthusiastic audiences could be found in Chicago 
last winter than those which came so regularly each week to the 
plays presented there. 

The place of the Theatre in the lives of the children is unique. 
On the stage their dreams come true. Their heroes and heroines of 
history, folklore, and fairy tale step out to meet them there, dressed 
as they should be dressed, speaking as they should speak, and 
moving about in settings so delightful that the children are spell- 
bound even after the final curtain closes the pages of their story- 
book world. They go reluctantly out of the Theatre, taking with 
them the memory of an afternoon of enchantment. 


PLAN FOR PRODUCTION 


The Studios in the Department of Drama provide a company of 
young and not inexperienced actors, who perform these plays. 
The costumes, settings, and lighting effects are as carefully planned 
and executed as for any of the other productions given in the 
Theatre. These items, coupled with the careful selection of plays 
during the last two seasons, undoubtedly account for the fact 
that the attendance has more than doubled. Last season during 
the run of The Blue Bird special morning matinees were added to 
take care of the children who wanted to see the production of 
Maeterlinck’s classic. 

The plays of the last two seasons included The Golden Apple, 
by Lady Gregory, Wappin’ Wharf, by Charles S. Brooks, The 
Captive Princess, Robin Hood, and Six Cherry Tarts, by Muriel 
Brown, and The Blue Bird, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 


LAYS 
Below is a tentative list of plays from which a selection will be 
made for production this season. 


THE WONDER TALES. . Rose O'Neill 
King Midas 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
Pandora 
THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON........ Sarah Bennett Southgate 


' (From the story by De La Motte Fouque) 
Rip VAN WINKLE 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS.......... Jessie Braham White 


AN ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT............... Muriel Brown 
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Although a great many younger children have attended these plays, 
with varying degrees of satisfaction, the matinees are intended 
primarily for young people between the ages of nine and fifteen. 
This, of course, does not bar children of any age, but this state- 
ment is made because it is impossible to cater successfully to an 
audience ranging from three to fifteen; and it has been found that 
the majority of the young people who come to the Goodman 
Theatre are over nine years of age. 


PRICES 


The regular admission is seventy-five cents, with seats in the 
balcony at twenty-five cents. There is a special fifty cent rate to 
members of the Art Institute, and to groups of children who come 
in parties of twenty-five or more. ‘Tickets may be purchased at 
the front door of the Art Institute daily between the hours of 
nine and four-thirty, and the box office of the Goodman Theatre 
after 1:30 on Saturday afternoon. ‘Telephone reservations will 
be taken and seats held for theatre parties. The plays start 


promptly at 2:30 o'clock. 


LACE 


The Goodman Theatre is located at the corner of Monroe Street 
and South Parkway—(in Grant Park, back of the Art Institute, 
across the Monroe Street viaduct over the Illinois Central tracks. ) 
For further information, or assistance in arranging for groups of 
children to see these plays, call Central 7080 and ask to be con- 
nected with Miss Muriel Brown of the Goodman Theater. (After 
5 o'clock in the afternoon call Central 7084.) 


NOTE 


The regular performances of the Goodman Theatre include plays 
given by the professional Repertory Company, the plays given by 
the Studio of the Drama Department, and the young people’s 
matinees. For the Repertory plays the price of seats is one dollar 
and a half. Changes in bill for both Repertory and Studio plays 
will be announced in the Bulletin of the Art Institute and in the 


newspapers. 
PATRONESSES 

Mrs. Rosecrans Baldwin Mrs. J. Elliott Jenkins 

Mrs. Richard Bentley Mrs. Louis E. Laflin 

Mrs. Herbert E. Bradley Mrs. Scott Linn 

Mrs. E. I. Cudahy Mrs. William McAndrew 

Mrs. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Mrs. Grace M. Norbeck 

Mrs. William Owen Goodman Mrs. M. Paul Noyes 

Mrs. Robert B. Harshe Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 

Mrs. Thomas W. Hinde Mrs. Perry Dunlap Smith 

Mrs. Edward Hines Mrs. V. K. Spicer 

Mrs. John A. Holabird Mrs. Paul Welling 


Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Jr. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM DURING THE SILHOUETTE EXHIBITION 
SHOWING THE FOUNTAIN BY JANET SCUDDER 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


The Children’s Museum at the Art Institute is the place where we 
help the children to see, to appreciate, to love, and to enjoy works 
of art—in the Art Institute and wherever they may find them. 
We want them to begin early to recognize and to desire beauty in 
their surroundings—to feel the importance of harmony, balance, 
and rhythm not only in the objects we show them, but in nearly 
everything else under the sun; and we want them to know the part 
that art has played in the history of the world. For these reasons 
we have exhibitions especially for the children, (changing every 
six weeks), and illustrated talks (free to all) every week, beginning 
October first. 


During the fall of 1927 the subjects of the talks, which will be 
given in the Children’s Museum on Saturdays at.9:20 A. M. and 
on Sundays at 3:00 P. M., are as follows: 


October land2 ‘‘THE JAPANESE DOLL FESTIVAL’’ 
5 8and9 ‘THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN AND How HE LIVED” 
15 and 16 “KING MINOS AND THE PALACE OF CRETE” 
22 and 23 ‘““GREEK MYTHS AND GREEK GODS” 
29 and 30 “‘THE ROMANS AS BUILDERS” 


November 5and6 ‘‘THE BIBLE STORIES TOLD ON THE CHURCH 
WALLS OF ITALY” 
$3 12 and 13 ‘“‘HEROES OF THE MIDDLE AGES” 
“4 19 and 20 ‘“‘HEROINES OF THE MIDDLE AGES” 
26 and 27 ‘“THE DECORATING OF THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL” 


December 3 and4 ‘‘WOOD AND STONE CARVERS OF LONG AGO” 
10 and 11 ‘‘ANCIENT PALACES OF FRANCE AND ITALY” 
17 and 18 ‘‘THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN ART” 
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